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years earlier, when English belief in the growth
of Oriental Constitutionalism was as yet unshaken.
Certain changes have been made in Egyptian in-
stitutions. The General Assembly, which was
a useless and cumbersome body, has been
abolished. The powers of the Legislative Council
have been somewhat increased. Both reforms
were fully justified, but neither is of any very
great political significance. The main change
which was effected was that the government
became of an even more pronounced personal
character than at any previous period since the
British occupation took place. That this form
of government is open to some objections is
sufficiently obvious, but it is suited to the actual
conditions of the country, and so long as the
personal power is exercised in the true interests of
the Egyptian population, no very pressing need
for drastic change will or need arise. It is,
however, not only conceivable, but highly probable,
that in the future Egyptian institutions, more
especially if the Capitulations are abolished, will
undergo some further transformations. Neither
need any such transformations be regretted if
they are gradual, and if they are carefully
elaborated by those who are well acquainted with
the condition and actual requirements of the
country. Any sudden and complete changes
will, in the future as in the past, be disappointing